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Opinion: 


On pages 16 and 17, Keeping Track des- 
cribes some of the newest develop- 
ments in CN's redesign program. An 
example of the comments which the 
program has excited is reprinted here. 
It is a digest of an article written by 
David P. Morgan, editor of the American 
magazine Trains, which enjoys a 
world-wide circulation. The article 
was carried in full in the June issue 
of Trains. 


Like people, railroads need to be 
loved. Few are. And they don't know 
why. Railroads can haul anything, 
anywhere, anytime at a lower true cost 
than can anybody else. They maintain 
their own right of way, pay their taxes 
promptly, abide by the most rigid of 
regulations, and yet somehow wind 
up in the political deep freeze . . 

What is different about the road in 
this story is not that it has won public 
affection but that it is aiming to. 
Canadian National, longest line on 
the continent, now knows that good 
works alone are not enough 

Like most systems on either side of 
the international border, CN has been 
full of good works since the war 
Over just the past decade CN has 
gone through ‘what amounts to al- 
most a revolution." The semi-revolu- 
tion bore a price tag of more than a 
billion dollars and it embraces 2100 
units’ worth of total dieselization, more 
than 2000 route-miles of CTC, 359 
new passenger-train cars, the first of 
four automated freight yards, inte- 
grated data processing in fact, all 
the technology that separates CN's 
4-8-4's from its GP9’s. 

The railway did more than buy hard- 
ware, though. CN decentralized its 
old all-answers-come-from-Montreal 
hierarchy into semi-autonomous re- 
gions, instituted training programs to 


upgrade worker skills, converted the 
traffic department into a streamlined 
sales organization, and overhauled 
rate-making policy and procedures. 

CN wanted a new image to raise 
sales, improve morale and, as we 
shall see, save money. Of course 
there were bound to be collateral 
intangible benefits for a system which, 
being nationally owned, is more vul- 
nerable to public criticism than is its 
parallel transcontinental. 

The visual redesign program, neither 
diluted nor accepted in piecemeal, 
won a go-ahead from top manage- 
ment. Inasmuch as railroad execu- 
tives, in the U.S. or elsewhere, tend 
to be skeptical about any program 
which can't be reduced to statistics, 
one suspects that President Gordon 
deserves primary credit. Used to head- 
line exposure, he’s not apt to under- 
estimate the power of public opinion, 
or what spawns and channels it. 

And an incredibly vast program it 
was — and is. The paperwork alone is 
staggering. CN uses some 10,000 dif- 
ferent printed forms — waybills, tele- 
gram blanks, menus, business cards, 
letterheads, memos, purchase orders— 
which must be redesigned not only to 
incorporate the new emblem but also 
to embrace that fresh functionalism 
which is CN today. 

The railway has steered away from 
spelling out its seven-syllable name 
whenever possible, and hopes instead 
the "CN" will become as easily re- 
cognizable for Canadian National as 
have the initials IBM, NBC, and RCA 
for their respective companies. 

Visual redesign goes, from inter- 
office memos to cabooses, to sleepers 
to road-switchers, to whatever the 
public sees, recalls, and identifies, for 
better or for worse, as Canadian Na- 
tional. The program will require years 
to complete, of course. But the pro- 
gram is under way. Visually now, as 
well as physically, an old CN is dying, 
a fresh CN is being born — a transpor- 
tation organization that aims to be 
progressive at a glance. 

It is passing strange that the first 
system to consciousiy undertake such 
a wholesale image revamp should be 
the only major nationalized road north 
of the Rio Grande and not, for example, 
one of the sorely pressed lines in 
the U.S. East. 

American railroads will do well to 
pay Canadian National the sincerest 
form of flattery. ia 
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George Chadwick, move co-ordin- 
ator, straightened up in his chair, his 
long fingers spread over the floor-plan 
on the desk before him. Here we go, 
thought his eight assistants. 

“There's 45 minutes left to count- 
down before we get under way,” 
Chadwick said. ‘‘And since this is the 
biggest move of its kind ever attempted 
in Canada, we want to do it right 

Starting at 6 p.m. we've got exactly 
84 hours to do the job. | believe we 
can't miss. But to be doubly sure, let's 
go over the details once more 

This was Friday, May 19, eve of the 
Victoria Day weekend. It was a good 
time. By 6.30 most of the heavy traffic 
would have disappeared. All that day 
and for the better part of the week, 
headquarters people had been pack- 
ing. The rules had been simple, clearly 
spelled out: All desks had to be emp- 
tied, their contents placed in cartons 
Filing cabinets were to travel full. Inks, 


glues and other breakables were to be 


placed in a separate carton marked 
“fragile”. Typewriters, desks, chairs 
and wastepaper baskets were to travel 
as they were. Everything had to carry 
a distinctive label noting the particular 


section of each of the 17 floors where 
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~ HEADQUARTERS’ BIG MOVE 


it was to be delivered 

In the last analysis, the success of 
the move depended ‘:pon two things 
one was the label; the other the 
efficiency with which it was applied 
George Chadwick is convinced that 
without what he called the wonderfu 
co-operation and vital enthusiasm of 
every employee in the headquarters 
work force —and that means about 
3,000 people — the move could have 
been a fiasco. 

At 6.45 Friday night the first J. B 
Baillargeon Company van rolled out 
of the viaduct offices and climbed 
the Inspector street hill to the front 
entrance of the new headquarters 
building. The move was under way 

By midnight Friday the first two 
blocks of the viaduct were cleared out 
and the move was three and a half 
hours ahead of schedule. At one 
o'clock Saturday afternoon the six 
viaduct blocks were empty with some 
exceptions, among them the photo 
graphic branch and medical services 
scheduled to move at a later date. As 
the movers entered 360 McGill street 
the old headquarters building 
companion building across the street, 
the move was eight full hours ahead 





cf time. 

Meantime, other things had been 
happening. At 10 p.m. Friday Mrs. 
Lorne Sullivan, wife of the co-ordinator 
of old buildings, presented her hus- 
band with a baby sister for their five 
sons. At 890 St. Maurice street a 
devoted watchman spent the night 
dusting shelves as books and files 
were removed. 

Once clear of McGill street the move 
progressed smoothly throughout the 
weekend, steadily gaining time over 
the original estimates. At one time, in 
the small hours of Monday morning, 
four locations were being moved si- 
multaneously. 

By 8.15 a.m. that day it was all over. 
The final count was 62 hours —a sav- 
ing of 22 hours over the original 
schedule. 

On Tuesday morning, early arrivals 
at the new headquarters building 
found a basket of flowers in the lobby, 
elevators operating and telephones in 
working order. Those on the account- 
ing floors were able to begin work by 
9.15, while elsewhere the work of 
unpacking a railway system head- 


quarters was under way. 

The climax came ten days later on 
June 2 when Donald Gordon, chairman 
and president, officially declared the 
building open. 

Joan Milko, stenographer, road trans- 
portdepartment, and Adjutor Theriault, 


accounts clerk, revenue accounting 
department, at Mr. Gordon's invitation, 
unveiled the huge CN symbol in blue 
tile that dominates the lobby. 

Fifteen employees in uniform repre- 
senting variouS company services 
stood by. They were Edward Heathcote, 
constable; Edith MacRae, nurse; Peter 
Shank, telecommunications messen- 
ger; Martin Costello, express driver; 
René Ouellette, trainman; Roger Le- 
gault, road transport driver; Jack 
Webber, stationmaster; Bernard Col- 
lard, red cap; Jean Paul Charlebois, 
bell captain, Chateau Laurier Hotel; 
Arnold Crawford, purser, M. V. Blue- 
nose; Jimmy Durant, sleeping car 
porter; Eddie Nellis, dining car stew- 
ard; Bill Breeze, engineman; Jimmy 
Newman, conductor; also Joseph 
Marchand, provincial president, CNR 
Veterans’ Benevolent Association. 

The ceremonies were watched by 
300 employees and guests in the lobby, 
while a further 400 employees followed 
proceedings on closed-circuit televi- 
sion in their sixth floor lounge. 


Mr. Gordon proudly stepped forward 
to make his dedication address. In it, 
he described his aspirations of 11 
years before, when he first became 
president of Canadian National. He 
then went on to say: 

“Today we can take pride in the 
fact that the Canadian National is one 
of the best equipped railways of the 
world, pride in the fact that our railway 
has been rehabilitated, and that we 
have managed in the short space of 
some seven years a complete change- 
over from steam motive power to 
dieselized units together with col- 
lateral requirements involving modern 
signalling systems, retocling of our 
shops, retraining and re-education of 
mechanical skills, extensive trackage 
re-arrangements, the development of 
strategically-located modern electronic 
hump yards and so on. 

“Add to that a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the system's management and 
administrative structure and the set- 
ting up of a modern customer-oriented 
sales establishment, and you have a 
veritable flood of detail change that 
staggers the imagination to contem- 
plate and which affects not only the 
physical aspects of our work, but also 
the human relationships that of neces- 
sity go along with such far-reaching 
changes. 

“You may wonder why | remind you 
of these things. Well, it is simply that 
each one of you has played some part 
in them, and while the size of the 
overall accomplishment may mean that 
it is difficult to sort out the effort of 
the individual, the end result is the 
sum total of individual efforts. My 
personal part has been to give guid- 
ance to the overall program and to 
drive forward the total effort so that 
it might-reach the objectives set. But 
| freely.assure you that any leadership 
would have failed without the team- 
work of an organization that includes 
each and every one of you. Conse- 
quently | am happy to be with you 
today, as we move as a family into this 
new headquarters building, for here 
again this symbolizes the fact that the 
CN organization represents team- 
work, and that our accomplishments 
are an effort in the public interest that 
truly discharges the trusteeship re- 
posed in us. 

“Canadian National has never had 
a System Headquarters of its own. 
We have lived in makeshift accommo- 
dations — many of them hand-me- 





Right: Bai/largeon vans await their 
turn to unload outside the new building. 


Far right: Chadwick, center, leads 
briefing session in Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel suite. 


downs from the original railway com- 
panies which joined to form the 
Canadian National. Therefore, for the 
first time in our history, we can today 
point a finger to a single, modern 
structure and say: ‘That's Canadian 
National's head office.’ "’ 

The president paid particular tribute 
to Norman MacMillan, executive vice- 
president, ‘who took over the job of 
translating plans into action,” H. C, 
Greensides, chief architect, and E. P. 
Stephenson, headquarters project en- 
gineer, ‘‘who acted as co-ordinator to 
bring together the interests of all 
departments.” 

Mr. Gordon was accompanied by 
W. T. Wilson, vice-president, person- 
nel and labor relations; Wilfrid Ga- 
gnon, J. A. Northey, J. R. Griffith, W. 
Gerald Stewart and Herbert W. Marsh, 
CN directors; John M. Cape, chair- 
man of the board, E.G.M. Cape & Co., 
the general contractors; J. A. Pelletier, 
general chairman, C.B.R.T. & G.W.; 
Mr. MacMillan; R. H. Tarr, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; W. H. Hobbs, 
retired vice-president, personnel; Mr. 
Greensides and Mr. Stephenson. s 


Center: President Donald Gordon 
thanks Joan Milko and Adjutor 
Theriault after they unveiled giant CN 
symbol in the lobby 


Right: Everything going to the new 
building had to be packed and 
labelled... 


Far right: Then it all had to be 
unpacked again. Only 24 items went 
astray out of more than 70,000. 
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One of CN's active pensioners, 
Charlie Allan, formerly system 
supervisor, station service, is 
Quebec provincial singles lawn- 
bowling champion. 


Report on 
CN’s Pension Fund 


The 1960 System Annual Report contains, for the first time, statements of 
the CNR Pension Trust Funds Balance Sheet and Pension Trust Funds Reserve. 
So that all employees and pensioners may have an opportunity to study them, 
the statements are reproduced on the opposite page. 

During 1960, the method of handling the company's liabilities under the 
Pension Plan was changed. 

Previously, the ‘‘terminal funding” method was used. This meant that the 
company deferred making its contribution until the emp!oyee's retirement. 

Under the new system, the company makes its contribution concurrently 
with that of the employee in service. 

This has resulted in a reduction of $10.2 million in pension costs charged 
to the 1960 operation, compared to the 1959 costs. 

The revised method of funding in no way affects pension benefits, but it 
more accurately reflects the pension charges properly applied to each year’s 
operation of the Pension Fund. 

It also enables the company's actuaries to certify each year as to the ade- 
quacy of the Pension Trust Funds to provide pensions, both to existing pen- 
sioners and to employees in service who will some day become pensioners. 

Previously, actuarial certificates related only to pensions in the course 
of payment. 

The CNR Pension Trust Funds cover the 1935, 1952 and 1959 CNR Plans. 
They do not, however, reflect payments under the pre-1935 plans, such as the 
1.C. & P.E.1. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund. Meeting payments under these 
particular plans cost the company $6.8 million in 1960. 

As in the past, the company will continue to assume all the costs of ad- 
ministering and operating the pension fund. 





Auditor's Report 


To the Trustee, 
Canadian National Railways Pension Funds. 


| have examined the balance sheet of the Pension Trust Funds of the 1935, 1952 and 1959 Pension 
Plans of Canadian National Railways at December 31, 1960 and the statement of reserve for pen- 
sions for the year ended cn that date. My examination included a general review of the account- 
ing procedures and such tests of the accounting records and other supporting evidence as | 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In my opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related statement of reserve for pensions are 
properly drawn up so as to give a true and fair view of the state of the affairs of the Funds at De- 
cember 31, 1960 and of the results of their operations for the year ended on that date according to 
the best of my information and the explanations given to me and as shown by the books of the Funds, 
and in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year, except for the change in the method of funding of liabilities under the 
Company's Pension Plans as referred to in Note 4 to the System's consolidated financial statements 
| further report that, in my opinion, proper books of account have been kept by the Trustee and 
that the transactions that have come under my notice have been within the powers of the Trustee. 


J. A. deLalanne, 
Chartered Accountant February 27, 1961 





Pension Trust Funds Statement of Reserve at December 31, 1960 





Reserve at December 21, 1959 $229,890,244 





Additions to Reserve resulting from 
change in method of funding: 


Additions to Reserve during the year: 


Deductions from Reserve during year: 


Unfunded liability in respect of 
past service, acknowledged by Canadian National Railways $325,000,000 
Accumulated contributions of employees 

in service at December 31, 1959, including interest 


117,707,883 442,707,883 





672,598,127 
Contributions from employees 
in service, less refunds on termination of service, etc. 18,842,542 
Contributions by the Company 20,357,055 
Interest earned 
on contributions made by the Company and employees 15,585,234 54,784,831 








727,382,958 
Pensions paid 23,543,066 





Reserve at December 31, 1960 $703,839,892 


Pension Trust Funds Balance Sheet at December 31, 1960 








Current Assets 


Investments 


Canadian National Railways 


Assets 





Cash $ 209,390 


Accrued interest on investments 3,258,613 
Accounts receivable — 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies re Mortgages 207,053 $ 3,675,056 


Bonds — at amortized value (Market value $225,211,996) 255,498,262 
Mortgages — at amortized value 100,971,229 
Stocks — at cost (Market value $22,876,936) 23,001,164 379,470,655 





Acknowledged liability in respect of past service of employees 





$708,145,711 





Liabilities 











Current Liabilities 


Reserve for Pensions 


Accounts payable — 
Refunds to employees $ 67,968 
Canadian National Railways — current account 4,237,851 $ 4,305,819 





In respect of pensions in force and pensions accruing to 
active employees under the 1935, 1952 and 1959 Pension Plans 703,839,892 





$708,145,711 


Note: The Reserve for Pensions includes the accumulated 

contributions of certain employees in service, with interest 

thereon, which are held in trust under the rules of the 1935 

Pension Plan as follows — 

Annuity Trust Fund $ 8,553,112 
Supplemental Annuity Trust Fund 2,151,182 





$ 10,704,294 


L. J. Mills 
Comptroller 


Actuarial Certificate 





This is to certify that, on the basis of the information made available to us, the Reserve for Pensions 
shown in the Balance Sheet of the Pension Trust Funds of Canadian National Railways, amounting 
to $703,839,892 as at December 31, 1960, in our opinion, represented adequate provision for the 
accumulated liabilities of the pensions then approved and in force and the pensions accrued to the 
above date in respect of employees then in service under the 1935, 1952 and 1959 Plans, excluding 
pensions granted under prior Plans. 


Denis R. J. George, William M. Mercer Limited 
Dudley Funnell, 
Fellows of the institute of Actuaries. Montreal, February 17, 1961 





....meeting 


PRESIDENT DONALD GORDON, APPEARING 
IN JUNE BEFORE THE 1961 PARLIAMENTARY 
SESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON RAILWAYS, AIR 
LINES AND SHIPPING, SPELLED OUT CLEAR- 
LY WHAT CANADIAN NATIONAL IS AND 
WHAT IT DOES, ITS PROBLEMS AND ITS 
ACHIEVEMENTS, ITS POLICIES AND PRAC- 
TICES. IN THESE FOUR PAGES WE PRESENT 


EXCERPTS FROM HIS STATEMENTS. 


the challenge of change.... 





... Both the employees and manage- 
ment have done a tremendous job 
in meeting the challenge of change, 
and deserve credit for the loyal 
and dedicated teamwork which that 
represents... 

No wishful thinking nor nostalgic 
recollections of past glories could have 
altered the inevitability of the change 
that has had to be faced by the railroad 
industry. Only a forthright acceptance 
of new conditions and necessary ad- 
justments will ensure a healthy and 
viable industry that will best reward the 
efforts of its workers, and provide the 
transportation service suited to de- 


velop and build Canada as one of the 
great trading nations of the world... 


The Canadian National is a 
trusteeship in the public interest and 
our management duty is to conduct its 
operations in the public interest... 


ON STRIVING FOR PROFITS 


... lam convinced of the wisdom of 
the concept of the Canadian National 
as a commercial undertaking. How- 
ever, | recognize that the CNR cannot 
escape the obligations of the past, 
some of which are a blend of the de- 
velopmental and confederative func- 
tions. To say that CNR cannot be 
judged by the usual standards of pro- 
fitability and financial return to share- 
holders does not by any means imply 
that the profit motive is irrelevant to the 
conduct of its business. 


This 


stances, 


means 


that the justif 


in ordinary circum- 
cation for 


any particular service nust be 


tested by whether the public is 
willing to pay for at least the direct 
costs involved in producing it; that 


capital expenditure must be ra- 
tioned in such a way as to favour 
which show the 


those projects 


highest rate of return 


Thus, CNR management has a clear 
duty to employ the dollar as the 
measuring stick in much the same 
fashion as private corporations and 
must forever strive for profit even 
though the goal may at times seem 
unattainable. 


ON OBJECTIVES OF CN 


The objectives of the Canadian 
National organization may be simply 
stated as follows: 

(a) To make available modern, effi- 
cient and safe transportation 
services that meet the require- 
ments of shippers and the travel- 
ling public; 

To sell these services aggres- 
sively; 

To charge rates that are competi- 
tive and fair to the users of the 
services; 

To conduct the affairs of the 
Company so that all costs of the 
enterprise are completely re- 
covered from earnings; 

To employ personnel who will 
work capably, diligently and 
loyally in the Company interest; 
To treat employees fairly, pro- 
viding them with opportunities 
for advancement and compensa- 


tion commensurate with that paid 
generally for equivalent skills and 
responsibilities; 

To act at all times in such a way 
as to retain and extend public 
confidence and goodwill; 

To expand the Company as 
necessary to meet new needs 
and opportunities created by in- 
dustrial growth and enterprise in 
Canada and to facilitate that 
growth wherever possible. 


ON INVESTMENT PAYING OFF 


...1 do not think that it is any exag- 
geration to say that the year 1950 found 
the CNR in a severe state of physical 
exhaustion consequent upon the 
strains of the war. Accordingly, in the 
1950's, a major rehabilitation and mo- 
dernization programme was com- 
menced to restore the property quickly 
and also to meet the challenges of new 
forms of competition. 
of the 


In light of the naanitude 


programme I think it is remarkable 


that 1960 it can be said that the 
objectives have either bee a< 


complished or are sight 

Capital expenditures totalling some 
$1.7 billion were required during a 
period marked by continued inflation 
and at a time which saw interest rates 
rise from 3% per cent to 6 per cent. 
Fixed costs for the capital programme 
thus proved much higher than could be 
either foreseen or controlled by mana- 
gement. Re-financing of earlier bond 





issues in recent years has aggravated 
the fixed cost burden even further. 


The natural query is what benefit 
have we obtained from these large 
capital expenditures ? My answer is 
that in traceable economies they 
are yielding some $100 million 
annually and that more will be 
achieved as we complete the pro- 
gramme. In other words, the deficit 
in 1960 if these capital improve- 
ments had not been made would 
have been close to $167 million as 
compared to the actual deficit of 
$67.5 million. 


Additional economies attributable 
to, say, the installation of treated ties 
and heavier rail are still to be derived in 
the future. The disappointment has 
been that, although some success has 
been achieved in reducing the number 
of man-hours per unit of output to the 
extent originally anticipated, the growth 
in the average hourly earnings of em- 
ployees has been such that the cost of 
operation has continued to increase. 
When dollar figures alone are looked 
at, the benefits obtained from the 
capital programme are therefore ob- 
scured completely. 

| am confident that the capital 
programme has been prudent and 
necessary and that the new direction 
which the Company is now taking will 
be beneficial in both the broad public 
interest and to the Canadian National 
as a business enterprise... 

The capital programme has been of 
some magnitude, approximately $1.7 


billion as | have indicated. A dispro- 
portionate amount of it, however, 
approximately 55 per cent, has to be 
financed from borrowed capital. As 
near as we can calculate from Cana- 
dian Pacific published statements, 
their borrowings in the same period 
were roughly 9 per cent of the capital 
expended. This brings up a point that 
is usually overlooked, namely that the 
depreciation practices of the two rail- 
ways were quite dissimilar in the pe- 
riod before 1950... Had depreciation 
been accrued by CNR on the same 
basis as CPR, its depreciation reserve 
would have approximated $1.5 billion 
and, consequently, our funded debt 
would have been reduced by about 
$900 million representing a saving of 
some $45 million annually in our fixed 
charges. 


ON MacPHERSON COMMISSION 
REPORT 


lf the subsidies suggested by the 
commission for payment in 1961 had 
actually been paid to the Canadian 
National on their recommended basis 
in 1960, the Canadian National would 
have fallen short of breaking even by 
$9.7 million. Looked at in this light, it 
does seem that it may be possible that 
the deficit situation is by no means 
inevitable or chronic. 


ON COMPARISON WITH CPR 


... The Canadian National, an amal- 
gam of existing railroads, began with a 


polyglot inheritance of Government 
lines built or acquired without hope of 
profit, while, on the other hand, the 
Canadian Pacific grew according to 
plan as a cohesive and integrated unit. 

The Canadian National System as it 
is today owes its existence to the con- 
sequences — whether deliberate or 
accidental — of a national policy that 
had as its objective the bringing into 
being of transportation facilities that 
were vitally needed to exploit the 
natural resources of the nation. A 
great deal of money has been expended 
since 1923 to make the CNR an inte- 
grated railway. While much progress 
has been achieved, the difficulties 
ascribable to the circumstances in 
which the lines were built originally 
can never be overcome completely and, 
according to the best operating advice 
| can obtain, will always mean a handi- 
cap for the Canadian National when it 
is compared with the Canadian Pacific. 

Duplicate lines still exist which must 
be retained to serve the areas they pass 
through. For example, the CNR oper- 
ates two transcontinental main lines 
from Moncton to the Pacific coast. To 
some extent this pattern has continued 
and in recent years the Hudson Bay 
Railway and the Newfoundland Railway 
have become part of the Canadian 
National System. Neither of these lines 
is self-sustaining but must be retained 
in the public interest... 

For the year 1960 CNR revenue ton 
miles per mile of road operated were 
ten per cent below that of the CPR 
(1,358,680 versus 1,505,324). This would 
indicate that the CNR has a larger pro- 
portion of low density traffic lines. 





There is an irreducible minimum of 
cost beyond which expenses cannot 
be adjusted to traffic. 

A great proportion of CPR traffic is 
handled in Western Canada where 
transportation costs are lower due to 
(a) longer average haul; (b) higher 
train loading and average speed due to 
terrain; (c) less industrial switching 
per carload originated or terminated. 

For the year 1960, Canadian National 
transportation costs on the Western 
Region per thousand gross ton miles 
were 42 per cent less than on the 
Central and Atlantic (excluding New- 
foundland) regions combined. In 1960, 
60 per cent of CPR freight gross ton 
miles were generated in Western 
Canada against 46 per cent for CNR. 
In Eastern Canada the concentration 
of industry in and around large cities 
and urban centres has increased the 
cost of serving this type of customer, 
so that CPR enjoys an advantage 
through this in the field of transporta- 
tion costs. 


In spite of this, Canadian Nation- 
al freight train performance over the 
past decade, measured in gross ton 
miles per freight train hour, has 
consistently been on a par or better 
than the CPR as is demonstrated 
by the following figures: 


1950 1960 
CNR CPR CNR CPR 
Gross Ton 
Miles per 
Freight 
Train Hour 27,300 27,000 46,600 46,200 


ON PUBLIC PRESSURES 


As a publicly-owned enterprise, the 
Canadian National is subject to pres- 
sures from the public to a much greater 
extent than the Canadian Pacific and 
this form of pressure does distinguish 
the Canadian National from the ordin- 
ary private corporation. It arises be- 
cause every Canadian citizen feels 
instinctively, and of course rightly so, 
that he has a proprietary interest in its 
operations. The scope of the railway 
operations is nation-wide and is of 
such diversity and of such intimacy 
that it touches the lives of Canadians 
in every province of Canada. 

When, for example, the requirements 
of changing technology or the need to 
meet new and developing types of 
competition make action necessary to 
keep our operations modern and effi- 
cient, a stream of comment is directed 
towards the CNR by Members of 
Parliament and newspaper editorials, 
by labour or other special interests, by 
community representation and so on; 
to approve and to object; to co-operate 
and to resist. 

Needless to say, this adds to the 
problems of management and | am 
convinced that both our cost of opera- 
tions and capacity for accomplishment 
are influenced by such considerations. 


ON LAYOFFS 


It is our established managerial 
policy that Canadian National be in 
every way a considerate employer. 
We have endeavoured to avoid the 


radical changes in maintenance 
forces to meet short-term traffic 
volume fluctuations which could 
have a serious dislocating effect on 
community life. 


When substantial lay-offs are indi- 
cated at any point and the effect may 
seriously upset a community which 
has relied on the railway for employ- 
ment over a number of years, CNR 
takes special cognizance of the situa- 
tion and plans staff reduction over a 
period of time. With the assistance of 
the railway's personnel staff, this 
permits laid off employees to seek 
other employment or relocate else- 
where with the railway and dislocation 
of community life is minimized. The 
progressive staff reduction before 
closing the Stratford motive power 
main shop is an example of this policy. 

In the main passenger and freight 
car repair shops, major staff reduc- 
tions have resulted largely from im- 
provements in machinery, methods, or 
from changes in operating require- 
ments. Apart from this we have plan- 
ned major car repairs with the objective 
of maintaining ourcarinventory in keep- 
ing with the long-term requirements. 

Even in the implementation of staff 
reductions resulting from technologi- 
cal changes or change in repair re- 
quirements, layoffs are made over 
extended periods. It is difficult to say 
just what a policy of gradual reduction 
in maintenance forces has cost the 
CNR, but there is no doubt expenses 
have been higher than if all employees 
were laid off or relocated within a short 
period of time. e 
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Controversy 


Railroaders 


by Phil Blackwell 


A battle that is attracting the atten- 
tion. of railroad people everywhere is 
shaping up before the United States 
Congress. It concerns piggybacking 
and the attempt now being made by 
the Teamsters union to put a crimp in 
this fast-growing method of shipping 
freight. 

With a ever-increasing 
stake in piggyback freight, U.S. rail- 
roads, including Canadian National's 
American lines, are fighting back. 

They have been joined in this hassle 
by the rail unions, a heartening sign of 
co-operation railways and 
railway labor organizations to protect 


large and 


between 


their mutual interest. 

Focal point of the controversy at 
present is certain proposed legislation. 

Senate Bills S. 1089 and S. 1197 along 
with House Bill H.R. 5937, recently in- 
troduced in the United States Con- 
gress, are designed to wipe out the 
rate-making provisions granted the 
U.S. railroads in the Transportation 
Act of 1958. At that time the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the regulating 
agency thatcorresponds approximately 
to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners in Canada, received this direct- 
ive from Congress: ‘Rates of a carrier 


shall not be held up to a particular 
level to protect the traffic of any other 
mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the 
national transportation policy declared 
in this act.” 

In June, Grand Trunk Western Vice- 
President and General Manager H. A. 
Sanders joined with other U.S. railroad 
officers in a whistle-stop tour of Michi- 
gan to call attention to the Magna 
Carta for Transportation, a campaign 
launched by American railroads to 
gain freedom from. discriminatory 
regulation and taxation. Their demand 
that equality of treatment be granted to 
all forms of transportation is a chal- 
lenge to the bills before Congress. 

Gratifying results were achieved by 
GTW in an appeal to active and retired 
railroaders to write their congressmen 
protesting the proposed legislation. 
Almost 18,000 replies were received 
from people in the territory served by 
GTW, and many more from other 
states where GTW sales representa- 
tives brought up the question with 
shippers. 

Water carriers and trucking com- 
panies argue that piggybacking is un- 
fair competition. Most vocal in his 
advocacy of the bills and in his con- 
demnation of piggybacking is James 
R. Hoffa, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. His com- 
plaint is that because of the nature of 
piggybacking, railways have discarded 
the traditional concept of rates based 
on weight for rates on a carload basis. 
An instance is the railroad box-car 
rate for an automobile shipped from 
Detroit to Salt Lake City — $279.13. 
Shipped piggyback, the rate is $162.50. 
The all-truck rate is $236.39. 

The American Trucking Associa- 
tion and the Teamsters union charge 
that piggybacking has cut into the 
trucking companies’ business. In the 
United States, piggyback freight so 
far in 1961 is slightly ahead of 1960; and 
1960's volume of piggyback business 
was 44 per cent over 1959, and more 
than double the 1958 volume. The 
Teamsters contend that 5,300 auto- 
mobile tractor-trailer combinations and 
4,600 drivers have been put out of work 
in the past two years. 

Here's what James R. Hoffa and the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters have been saying. 

An article in the April, 1961, issue 
of the union publication, International 
Teamster, announced: 


“The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters this month kicked off a 
campaign urging Congress to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act to pre- 
vent railroads from invading and 
pirating the trucking industry with 
selective-destructive rate-cutting.” 

In a letter to members of the Teams- 
ters union, James Hoffa wrote: 

‘Piggyback has created severe dan- 
gers to the jobs of all teamster drivers 
in every part of the country. Piggyback 
is destroying competition in the freight 
business and has harmful effects in 
state and local areas... Every teamster 
should make it his duty to contact his 
senator, his congressman, and state 
and local government officials, and 
inform them about the economic dan- 
gers of piggyback. We ourselves will 
do everything to get national action 
on this problem.” 

Commenting on this, W. A. John- 
ston, president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, said: ‘In years past traffic 
was lost by the railroads to the trucks 
because of rate and service induce- 
ments. Now some of this traffic is re- 
turning to the rails for the same reason 
— better rates and service.” 

Most newspapers in the United 
States accept James Hoffa's conten- 
tion that his objective is to protect 
Teamster jobs. But some newspapers 
are critical of his methods. “In a 
heartless pressure play, Hoffa has 
called upon 1,700,000 members of the 
Teamsters union, their relatives and 
friends, to refuse to buy new auto- 
mobiles unless proof is offered that 
the vehicles were transported from 
factory to dealer by truck, not rail. 
This is a boycott, pure and simple...” 

Some time ago James Hoffa sought 
to persuade inter-city motor carriers 
to restrict their use of piggyback. 
When this failed to stem piggyback’'s 
steady upsurge, he negotiated a new 
contractwith midwestern trucking com- 
panies. At first he demanded that 
these companies pay into the Teams- 
ter Welfare Fund one cent for every 
mile that a trailer travelled by rail. 
Recently he raised this amount to a 
flat charge of $5 per trailer, and made 
this part of a new contract that he 
proposes to put into effect in 1962. 

Naturally concerned about this whole 
piggyback issue, the railway unions 
have taken a hand in the dispute. 

Roy E. Davidson, Grand Chief Engi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, writing in The Loco- 





motive Engineer of January 13, 1961, 
said: “‘Piggybacking has brought back 
to the rails some traffic we feared was 
lost forever... 

“It is estimated that piggyback 
service shifted a million truckloads of 
freight from congested streets and 
highways to the rails during the past 
year .. . Obviously the railroads are 
merely showing once again that they 
are the backbone of cour nation's 
transportation service and that the 
awesome efficiency of the steel wheel 
on steel rail is unbeatable. But along 
comes the Teamsters union and some 
trucking companies with a massive 
attack on this modern rail service. 

“We can appreciate the Teamsters’ 
concern over possible job losses. 
A brochure distributed by that or- 
ganization in an attack on the rail 
movement of new cars states that 
15,000 truck drivers’ jobs are at stake 
because of railroad success with bi- 
level and tri-level car-carrying equip- 
ment. The propaganda implies that 
these 15,000 jobs should be preserved 
even though the railroads can perform 
the service much more cheaply. 

“Many, many thousands of rail jobs 
have already been eliminated by the 
growth of the truck lines.” 

Published in the same issue of The 
Locomotive Engineer was a guest edi- 
torial by C. M. Roddewig, president, 
Association of Western Railways. 

“The attack on piggyback service,” 
said Mr. Roddewig, “is a direct attack 
on railroad jobs. Piggyback hauling of 
trailers provides traffic and 
more work for railroad employees. 
The Teamsters trying to 
destroy this railroad employment. The 
union is urging its members to put 
the pressure on Congress to pass 
legislation that would curb piggyback 
and competition . 

“Railroad employees have a direct 
stake in this situation. They should 
make known to their members of 
Congress, governors in their states, 
legislators and other public officials 
that piggyback carriage of new auto- 
mobiles, as well as other commodities 
in containers, is returning to the rail- 
roads because the railroads have 
established fair rates on a competitive 
basis to get the business back.” 

Labor, the national weekly news- 
paper of eighteen railroad labor or- 
ganizations, published in Washington, 
D.C., and circulated widely in Canada, 
had this to say on its editorial page 


truck 


union is 


of April 22: 

“With a fanfare of publicity and a 
beating of drums, President Hoffa of 
the Teamsters has launched a drive to 
kill one of the promising developments 
on the railroad front — piggyback- 
ing ... What's all the noise about? It 
arises from the fact that piggyback 
traffic has been growing rapidly... 
In the process, some truckers have 
lost some business, and some drivers 
have been displaced . . . Of course, 
no one wants to see any workers 
suffer, but what about the terrific 
losses of employment on the railroads 
in recent years? Since 1946, rail jobs 
have been slashed from _ nearly 
1,400,000 to less than 750,000 — and 
much of that loss has been due to 
diversion of traffic from rails to trucks. 

“The trucking industry has been 
able to underbid railroads in large part 
because it is subsidized by the build- 
ing of vast multi-billion dollar high- 
ways at public expense. Virtually all 
the traffic now being piggybacked was 
Originally carried by the railroads, then 
lost to the trucks. Now, the rails are 
recapturing some of that.” 

The editorial concluded that the 
interests of railway workers should 
receive as much consideration by 
Congress as the welfare of employees 
in any other branch of transportation. 

When the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee opened hearings on Bill S.1197 
on May 11, D. P. Loomis, president, 
Association of American Railroads 
pledged the support of railroaders 
in resisting what he described as ‘‘one 
of the most flagrant pressure moves 
Washington has ever seen.” 

“We will fight with all our strength 
to preserve the simple right to give 
America better transportation service 
and lower prices." he stated. S. 1197 
would rob the public of the benefits 
of railroad progress. It would jack up 
transportation prices to inflationary 
levels and put government in the 
position of restraining fair competition 
by requiring railroads to hold a pro- 
tective umbrella over the rates and 
traffic of truckers and waterway oper- 
ators. It would place rigid regulatory 
roadblocks in the track of such brilliant 
rail advances as tne piggyback hauling 
of truck trailers on flat-cars. | do not 
believe any responsible Congressman 
will go along with this reactionary, 
price-rigging bill. Competition must 
be allowed to work both ways and not 
simply when truckers and barges are 


James Hoffa. 


siphoning off the railroads’ traffic.” 

Testifying in the same packed Sen- 
ate committee hearing room, Michael 
Fox, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the AFL-CIO, 
asserted that rail labor was completely 
opposed to the bill. ‘We view the 
measure as an effort of highway and 
water carriers to reverse basic policy 
with respect to rate making,” he said. 
“It would do irreparable harm to the 
railroads by drastically curtailing their 
ability to compete. Shippers and the 
consuming public would be denied 
the savings otherwise available through 
rate reductions.” 

In bringing the piggyback dispute 
to the attention of its members, the 
February issue of The Railroad Tele- 
grapher, official organ of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, quoted ex- 
tensively from publications issued 
by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, containing charges aimed 
at the railways by James Hoffa. These 
charges and the answers to them 
make interesting reading. Here are 
two examples: 





FALLACY: "The Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the railroad industry 
have created a revolution in the trans- 
portation industry that threatens to 
force the car-hauling truckaway com- 
panies into bankruptcy, and destroy 
the jobs of over 15,000 Teamster mem- 
bers employed in the truckaway busi- 
ness.” 

FACT: Piggybacking does indeed add 
up to a revolution in transportation, 
but the implication that its develop- 
ment has resulted from skulduggery 
or conspiracy on the part of the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is clearly absurd. As 
indicated earlier, it is the outgrowth 
of advancing technology. 

FALLACY: "The railroad industry se- 
lects a very lucrative market of the 
trucking industry, such as the hauling 
of cars. It goes to the ICC, and be- 
cause this so-called regulatory agency 
is pro-railroad oriented, the railroads 
are able to obtain discriminatory rates.” 
FACT: The implication here is that 
the ICC allows railroads to charge 
rates that are unduly low in relation 
to the cost of providing piggyback 
service. Yet at another point, where 
it is noted that the average piggyback 
car earns about seven times more 
revenue a year than the average box- 
car, the Teamster leaflet concludes: 
“These figures illustrate what a lucra- 
tive operation piggyback really is.’ 

Other union leaders are urging their 
members to protest. James A. Pad- 
dock, President of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brakemen, has 
sent a warning to all general chairmen, 
state legislative committeemen and 
division secretaries. ‘We must oppose 
S. 1197 as promptly and forcefully 
as possible,” he said. ‘In matters of 
mutual interest, railroad labor has co- 
operated in the past with rail manage- 
ment. Now is the time to intensify this 
co-operation in concerted, energetic 
opposition to the forces that are 
arrayed against us ... To preserve 
your job, your future, your family 
welfare, wire, write or call your con- 
gressman and senators now — today!" 

So far the piggyback controversy 
has been confined to the United 
States. The extreme views that char- 
acterize the Teamsters’ campaign have 
not turned up in Canada. 

In the next issue of Keeping Track, 
Phil Blackwell takes a look at the pro- 
gress of Canadian National piggyback 
Services. u 
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Jack Webber, former stationmaster 
at Central Station, Montreal, spent a 
large siice of his life railroading — on 
the customer front line. In a chat with 
Judi Zeisler before his retirement in 
July he passed on some thoughts for 
Keeping Track. Over to you, Jack: 


A man is born with only two eyes. If 
he handles his affairs properly he can 
have a hundred and two eyes, all of 
them working for him. A stationmaster 
can be such a man. 

Some days | feel I'm really having 
a difficult time. So | look in the mirror 
and say, “Who the hang do you think 
you are? You're just a teammate in 
this huge game of railroading. Not an 
umpire, not a manager, but a part of 
the crew that responds to the cry, 
‘Let's get out and win this game!" 

That's one of my most important 
jobs — to make my crew and myself 
realize we're all on one team, all 
working toward one objective. The 
pitcher might be in the limelight one 
moment, the catcher the next. But 
each position has its own vital im- 
portance, and each player should get 
personal satisfaction from his own 
particular contribution. 


Jack Webber first joined CN in 1915 as 
a yardman at Turcot, Montreal. Through 
the years he has been on the scene as 
machinist apprentice, electrician, engine 
pilot, roundhouse storekeeper. 


I've been railroading a long time and 
| remember when Sir Henry Thornton 
rode the rails. One story about him 
went this way. When the former CN 
president got off the train at the end 
of a trip he used to go and shake 
hands with the engineman. One day 
he caught one of the men oiling 
his engine, hands and overalls well 
smeared with grease. 

As Sir Henry approached, the man 
hastily tried to rub his hands clean, but 
he was stopped by the words, “Give 
me that hand! There's nothing | like 
better than an honest, hardworking 
hand.” 

Mr. Donald Gordon said the same, 
only in different words, at the opening 
of the new headquarters building in 
Montreal. He referred to what he 
called the terribly unsuitable quarters 
where he found many employees work- 
ing at the time he joined the Company. 

The president went on to say, “Each 
one of you (employees) has played 
some part in CN improvements, and 


while the size of the over-all accom- 
plishment may mean it is difficult to 
sort out the effort of the individual, 
the end result is the sum total of 
individual efforts.”’ 

We just can't leave it to the pres- 
idents. Each one of us in the CN must 
help make our associates feel they 
are integral parts of the company. 


Jack is not a member of the “Do as / 
say, not as | do” school. Out on the 
platform he always went through the 
ritual of waving to each engineer and 
is proud to say he got a wave in return 
from each train. In the station he 
maintained friendly relationships with 
employees on all levels and made 
himself aware of their individual pro- 
blems. 


A railroad covering such great dis- 
tances and staffed by so many em- 
ployees is subject to many complica- 
tions. But it is the individual slip-ups 
that cause irreparable damage to the 
front-line sales pitch. 

Supervisors may sometimes find it 
disagreeable to point out and try to 
alter conditions that are not quite up 
to par. But, after all, that's what they're 
paid to do. 

Many jobs have built-in snags that 
have to be ironed out before a depart- 
ment can present a proper face to a 
discerning public. 

Take the red cap's job. This happens 
to be particularily competitive work 
which entails close contact with the 
public. To keep in the right spirit, | 
try to remind my staff of one incident 
| remember from ‘way back. It was in 
the depression. | saw a fellow who 
had been a millionaire borrow a dollar 
so he could show his appreciation to 
a red cap. 

Today | get many letters sending 
money to a red cap whom a customer 
missed on his way out, or forgot 
about. In any case, he must always 
keep in mind that the passenger is 
part of the lifeline cf the railways, and 
must be respected as such. 

One occupational hazard I've given 
a great deal of thought to. That's the 
ability, more often the lack of it, un- 
fortunately, to ask the right questions 
at the right time. 

For instance, to give a correct di- 
agnosis a doctor must check on head- 
aches, sore throats, stomach pains 
and innumerable other possible dis- 
comforts. 


In the same way, a porter, waiter 
or even reservations clerk must re- 
member to consider a variety of pos- 
sible questions before he can say he 
has properly served a customer. 

I've always thought that an index, 
a written one, preferably, that took 
into accountall possible angles, would 
be a great help. With a written index 
at hand a reservations clerk could be 
sure of asking all the necessary ques- 
tions, and a porter would know about 
all the little extra services he might 
be able to offer in order to make 
someone's trip more enjoyable. 

I've been dealing with the public for 
a long time and I've come to realize 
most people are open to reason if a 
clear explanation is given for any 
inconvenience. 

We are all born with the attitude, 
“Don't push me around!” But con 
sider a minute. How often can an 
explanation smooth out the most tick- 
lish situations ? As soon as we accept 
the fact that a customer has the right 
to complain, dealing with people can 
be a pleasure on both sides. 

In general, the right attitude for 
employees meeting and dealing with 
the public cannot be acquired like an 
ordinary education. I've always found 
a certain amount of intuition and 
perception plays a big part in the 
make-up of a good public relations 
man — a role we all have to assume 
at one time or other. 


A good public relations man is a 
‘rare animal’ and it's difficult to put 
your finger on the exact qualities which 
make him the kind of man people like 
to deal with. Whatever it takes, Jack 
seems to have it. Anyone talking with 
him in Central Station finds they are 
continually interrupted by the friendly 
exchange of pleasantries with pas- 
sengers going by. 


As a very minor example, it seems 
to me that any waiter who really 
appreciated the meaning of a dirty 
counter or table, from the customer's 
point of view, would make an extra 
effort to keep his area neat and clean. 

| think Bernard Shaw said he had 
no admiration for the lion tamer in a 
cage of well-fed lions, since the tamer 
was safe from man with all his in- 
hibitions, problems and complexes 

I've brushed with people in all walks 
of life and I'm sure that if a man is 
receptive enough, the goodness in 
people will be easily perceived. 2 
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The advertising men call it “ex- 
posure.” 

Not only the admen who advertise 
bikinis, but the admen who promote 
CN services. 

Broadly, it means the number of 
opportunities given people to see your 
advertising. 

Our new CN trademark is getting 
good exposure on boxcars and other 
vehicles, in newspaper and magazine 
ads, and in other ways, but probably 
the widest exposure the new symbol 
will get is on a brand-new telegraph 
blank, introduced in July. 

Actually, there are two blanks, an 
“order” blank on which the sender 
writes or types his message, and a 
“delivery” blank on which the message 
is given to the recipient. 

In round figures, ten million Cana- 
dians will see the new symbol on CN 
Telecommunications forms this year, 
and, as any adman will tell you, that's 
very nice exposure. 

It will be the first new telegram 
blank since 1945, and it represents a 
drastic change. 

The new form was designed by 
dames Valkus, inc., CN's design con- 
sultants. 

A feature of the old form that has 
yielded to progress is the yellow 


a paper on which it was printed. 


The new form, its red heading and 
wording on high-quality white paper, 
plus the use of white gummed tape 
and black teletype lettering, combines 


to present a clean-cut appearance. 

Another change is the use of the 
word “Telecommunications" in place 
of the historical “Telegraphs.” 

The days are gone when the com- 
pany's operations were largely con- 
fined to transmission of telegrams by 
morse telegraphy, and “CNT” no 
longer describes its varied functions. 

Microwave, television and sound 
broadcasting transmission, facsimile, 
telegraph switching systems, data 
transmission, Telex, telephone ex- 
changes ~— these are some of the 
projects which make “telecommunica- 
tions" much more descriptive of the 
activities of the department. 

The use of “Telecommunications” 
has also made the matter of transla- 
tion easier, as the word means the 
same in English and French. Bilingual 
as well as English forms are available. 

In course of development are forms 
bearing social and greeting messages 
for special occasions, such as Christ- 
mas, Mother's Day, birthdays and so 
forth. Each form will have a design 
that is colorful and imaginative. 

CN communications people are con- 
fident that the new forms reflect the 
tremendous growth of the company, 
and the strides we have made in meet- 
ing increased competition. 

Itis also felt that our sales staffs now 
have something new and attractive to 
offer businessmen and others seeking 
an impressive and effective way of 
getting across what they have to say. 





Telegraph message blank 





Telegram delivery envelope 





Money order notice 


Customer's due bill 


Christmas greeting 
Customers’ envelope 
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System News 


Rescue. A _ four-year-old London, 
Ont., boy, Gerald Clark, described by 
his mother as “a wanderer on wheels", 
is alive today thanks to some quick 
thinking by CN‘yard helper Stanley 
Savage. 

While switching cars, Stanley 
heard the approach of the Mimico- 
Sarnia freight. He looked down the 
track and spotted young Gerald, tri- 
cycie in hand, standing directly in the 
path of the on coming train. 

With his yard foreman, James Erick- 
son, iey dashed towards the 
youngster and pulled him from the 
train's path with only seconds to 
spare 

After the rescue, all 
Gerald could manage 
“train... train... train.” 

But Gerald's father had the last 
word. He impounded his son's tricycle. 


that young 
to say was, 


Harold Brandreth, CN Communica- 
tions manager at Calgary, has been 
named that city's Sportsman of the 
Year. 

The honor was conferred on Mr. 
Brandreth by the Calgary Booster Club 
for his contributions in the field of 
amateur sport. 


“You're never too old to learn" 
has been proved conclusively by 
Stephan Bellgraph, GTW agent at 
lona, Mich., who, at 61, has passed 
examinations for his Bachelor of Laws 
degree at LaSalle Extension University 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Bellgraph has been with GTW 
since 1924, is a district chairman of 
Division 1, ORT, and is a charter 
member and vice president of the GT 
Employees’ Credit Union. 

He is the oldest student the uni- 
versity has ever had. 


Leading Red Cross campaigners. A 
letter has been received by President 
Donald Gordon from G. C. Ember, 
chairman of the commerce and in- 
dustry division of the recent Greater 
Montreal Red Cross campaign, com- 
menting on the success of a group 
headed by Omer Boivin, special assist- 
ant to the vice president, St. Lawrence 
Region, who was group chairman for 
the Transportation Section of the drive. 

Mr. Ember's letter reads, in part: 
“We are delighted to report that, 
through the appointment of a strong 
organization, and through tremendous 
personal effort in contacting the dif- 





Yardman Stanley Savage. He thought 
and acted quickly to save a life. 


ficult contributors, Mr. Boivin's group 
has headed up all sections in the divi- 
sion, by achieving 120 per cent of this 
year's budget and obtaining 34 per 
cent more than was collected last 
year... there is little doubt but that a 
record has been established for this 
section...” 


CN safety bulletin wins award. 
“The Voice of Safety,” a monthly 
bulletin produced by CN's safety de- 
partment at Montreal, has qualified 
for an Ontario Safety League Public 
Safety Award. It was accepted on 
behalf of CN by Ross Bannerman, 
superintendent of safety, ata luncheon 
in Toronto. 

“The Voice of Safety" was started 
in 1959 by Tom Jamieson, safety 
supervisor at Montreal. 

In announcing the award, F. H. Ellis, 
general manager of the league, said: 
“The support you have so generously 
given to accident prevention is an 
outstanding public service and a 
major contribution to the welfare of 
thousands of Ontario citizens.” 








A surprise awaited President Donald 
Gordon when he returned to his office 
on June 23 after appearing before the 


Sessional Committee on Railways, 
Air Lines and Shipping at Ottawa. 

When the President walked into the 
lobby of the new headquarters building 
in Montreal, he found it packed with 
employees, 800 of them, who greeted 
him with a wave of handclapping, sang 
“For He's a Jolly Good Fellow,” and 
gave him tiree cheers. 

It is not easy to set a man as big as 
the President back on his heels, but 
Mr. Gordon was visibly affected. 

The idea for the reception generated 
spontaneously and snowballed into 
realization when employees read Mr 
Gordon's testimony before the com- 
mittee hearings, and his ringing de- 
fense of CN and its staff. 

Impressed by his strongly-worded 
expression of confidence in his fellow 
railroaders, several people decided 
there should be a demonstration that 
his feelings were reciprocated. 

Arrangements were made quickly. 

A little detective work established the 
time Mr. Gordon would arrive, permis- 
sion to use the lobby was secured, and 
word was passed among the head- 


quarters staff. 

Responding to the applause and 
cheers, the President said, ‘| had no 
idea this was going to happen, and | 
appreciate it more than | can Say. 

“We must remember that we have 
to work as a team, and if we do, we'll 
do the job we have to do. The captain 
will do his best.” 


Railroad despatchers are, tradition- 
ally, men who don't rattle easily, so 
Chief Despatcher W. J. Strough, Ot- 
tawa, didn't turn a hair when his phone 
rang and the caller asked him to please 
get someone's goat. In a hurry. 

The goat was needed to furnish 
milk for a sick baby who couldn't 
drink cow's miik. Baby and mother 
missed their train at Winnipeg, on a 
trip to Moncton, but their milk supply 
made the train and went on ahead. 
By the time they reached Ottawa, 
the need was urgent. 

Despatcher Strough remembered 
seeing goats in nearby Hull, Que., and 
he swung into action. The police at 
Hull helped locate the owner of the 
goats, the goats gave of their plenty, 
and the milk was rushed to Union 
Station in Ottawa, where the hungry 


Handclapping employees greet President 
Donald Gordon as he returns to his 
Montreal office after appearance before 
Sessional Committee at Ottawa 


tot had his first meal since leaving 
Capreol. Jackie Tapp. 


Transcona has best safety record. 
Shields for the best safety records 
among motive power and car 
shops during 1960 have been present- 
ed to employees at Transcona shops 
The presentations were made by 
L. S. McGregor, chief of MP & CE for 
the system, and were received on 
behalf of the staff by S. Bachinsky, 
MP shops superintendent, and J. W. 
Jackson, car shops superintendent 


main 


P. H. Davies, assistant treasurer at 
Montreal, 
chairman and a director of the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind 
(Quebec Division) 


has been re-elected vice 


Four Winnipeg employees have 
been commended for answering an 
urgent appeal by Red Cross for blood 
required for a delicate heart operation. 

The men are F. A. Hawkins, E. R. 


Ellis, A. B. Preece and H. C. Reid. 
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Appointments 
and 
promotions 


Arnold, Roy, senior clerk to general 
manager, S D & P car department, 
Montreal, now chief clerk. 

Andrus, D. E., general yardmaster, 
Flint, Mich., now superintendent ter- 
minals, Chicago. 

Auckland, J. H., district freight 
claims agent, Vancouver, now freight 
claim agent, Edmonton. 

Audette, L. J., despatcher, St. Al- 
bans, Vt., now assistant superintend- 
ent, CV southern division. 

Bickley, J. L., passenger traffic man- 
ager, Chicago, now assistant general 
traffic manager there. 

Bradford, W. R., chief clerk, freight 
claims, Moncton, now freight claims 
agent, Atlantic Region. 

Bright, C. C., supervisor of supplies 
and wage expense S D & P car depart- 
ment, Montreal, now special projects 
supervisor (temporary). 

Croft, C. H., agent, North Sydney, 
now supervisory agent, Truro. 
Downey, D. L., chief clerk to division 
freight and district passenger agent, 
Campbeliton, now branch manager, 
freight sales, Fredericton. 

Ellis, E. F., speciai traffic clerk, Lon- 
don area, now assistant training super- 
visor, passenger sales, Toronto. 


Farrell, C. J., chief clerk to super- 
intendent, S D & P car, Montreal, now 
supervisor of supplies and wage ex- 
pense. 

Flinn, E. F., general freight agent: 
Chicago, now western sales manager. 
Freeman, L. B., general freight traffic 
manager, Chicago, now general traffic 
manager. 

Gauthier, J. E., manager, Quebec 
Area, now general manager, St. Law- 
rence Region, Montreal. 

Hankey, P. C., assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, Chicago, now central 
sales manager. 

Harris, W. F., driver-instructor, road 
transport, Toronto, now traffic super- 
visor, Great Lakes Region. 

Kennedy, R. F., despatcher on the 
CV southern division, now chief des- 
patcher at New London. 

Killin, E. R., passenger sales agent, 
Halifax, now passenger sales training 
supervisor, Atlantic Region. 
Lambert, J. A., operations manager, 
Quebec Area, now manager, Quebec 
Area. 

Lean, S. F., assistant to the vice 
president, Moncton, now trainmaster, 
Fredericton. 





Leggett, G. J., supervisor transporta- 
tion, CN Express, Montreal, now su- 
perintendent, Montreal division. 
MacDonald, K. J., assistant general 
radio engineer, CNT, Toronto, now 
assistant chief of sales and traffic 
services. 

MacKay, James, freight sales repre- 
sentative, Saskatoon, now branch man- 
ager, sales, Prince Albert. 
McDonald, J. A., general manager, 
St. Lawrence Region, Montreal, now 
vice president, St. Lawrence Region. 
Mitchell, J. M., district freight claims 
agent, St. John's, now freight claims 
agent for Newfoundland. 

Purdy, H. L., assistant division en- 
gineer, Moncton, now resident engi- 
neer, Halifax. 

Neale, W. H., assistant to traffic 
manager, foreign freight, Montreal, 
now sales manager for the Orient, 
with headquarters at Yokohama, Ja- 
pan. 

Reid, J. C., freight claims agent, 
Ontario lines west of Kingston, now 
freight claims agent, Great Lakes Re- 
gion. 

Shewalter, W. R., training super- 
visor, passenger sales, Toronto, now 
administrative assistant. 

Trimm, L. W. F., administrative as- 
sistant, passenger sales, Toronto, now 
passenger promotion officer. 

Wade, W. J. S., chief clerkin the re- 
gional freight claim department, Monc- 
ton, now freight claim agent, Win- 
nipeg. 

Wilson, H. A., assistant training 
supervisor, Toronto, now training su- 
pervisor, regional passenger sales. 
Wilson, H. H., assistant freight traffic 
manager, Buffalo, now eastern sales 
manager, New York City. 

Zaleta, R. M., special representative, 
sales department, Detroit, now foreign 
freight sales supervisor. 





Left: Tasty Michigan apple is given to 
Harry Sanders, left, GTW vice 
president and general manager, by 
Sally Green, state Apple Queen during 
Michigan Week festivities. At right 

is John B. Swainson, governor 

of Michigan. 


Right: Ginette Bissonnette, 
stenographer in the Quebec /and survey 
office at Montreal, regal and lovely in 
her “court dress" as Sports Queen of 
the City of Verdun. 





CN Express moved this towering 
anniversary cake from Montreal to 
Toronto without as much as chipping 
off a single bit of icing. The toothsome 
tidbit was worth $2,000. Northern 
News photo. 


The bigger they come, the better we 
like it. This tank, called an ‘‘amine 
regenerator", is one of the /argest 
shipments ever handled in the 
Edmonton Area. 





The world’s largest annual 
exhibition opens 
earlier this year 


AUGUST 18 
to Labour Day 


SEPTEMBER 4 


CARLADLARI 


NATION AL. 
= X<XHISrrion 


TORONTO 


| It’s the ““Show Window of Canada.’’ See the 
newest industrial and manufactured products 
on display . . . agriculture, science, the arts, 
crafts and hobbies, and Canada’s natural 
| resources. 

| There’s music, entertainment and sports for 
everyone. 


WIN A NEW 


CHEVROLET 
Bel-Air Sedan 
14 FREE CARS 


one each night 
at the Grandstand 





SEE MEDISCOPE DAILY 


Learn from doctors themselves how your heart 
and body work—the complete story of medi- 
cine with models of the human body. Two 
buildings house this great exhibit under the 
auspices of the Ontario Medical Association. 





QUEEN'S LITTLE HOUSE See exact 


replica of ““Royal Cottage’’ where two 
little Princesses once played. Situated in 
centre of Outdoor Flower Show 











FRI., AUG 





EVENING GRANDSTAND SHOW 
“THE GLORY OF CANADA” 


A dazzling spectacular with a live 
cast of 500. Produced by Jack Arthur, 
featuring the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Policein their internationally 
famous Musical Ride. 
Showtime 
8:15 p.m.— 
August 18 to 
Sept. 2 


GIGANTIC 
FIREWORKS 
DISPLAY 


MAMMOTH SHRINE CIRCUS 


AT THE AFTERNOON GRAND- 
STAND SHOW, AUG. 21 to SEPT. 2 
Clowns, aerialists, animals, top acts from 
all over the world in this famed three 
ring circus 


ar 


. 


WRITE NOW 
FOR ADVANCE TICKET ORDER FORM 


MIRROR ON THE WORLD OF WOMEN 


Fashions, furs, furnishings, cooking schools, 
arts, crafts all await you in the ultra-modern 
Queen Elizabeth Building and theatre 


MEN 0’ BRASS famed band from England 


entertains every afternoon and evening on the 


bandshell. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION « TORONTO, CANADA 
18TH TO LABOR DAY SEPT 


4TH 
Genera 


Hiram E. McCallum Manager 





ROLLER FREIGHT HES CATCHING UP ON 
HIS READING“ 


Conductor-instructors who are giving 
train personnel a series of refresher 
courses on St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes Regions. From left: D. W. 
Hamilton, supervisor; F. T. Mcliroy, 
Toronto; J. H. Ouger, Capreol; John 
Mitchell, Quebec; C. E. Dawson, 
Stratford; R. A. Watson, Montreal; 
R. D. Crea, Brockville. 


1960 SD & P car department safety 
award for 1960 is presented to 
Newfoundland Area employees. From 
left: R. A. Mills, agent; J. R. James, 
inspector safety and fire prevention; 
C. Skanes, waiter; E. K. House, 

area manager; B. J. Penney, porter; 
H. S. Peet, employee relations officer; 
G. C. Locke, superintendent; 

J. B. Jones, chef; R. Burry, 

assistant agent; E. J. Healey, 
operations manager. 





Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 


Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) — For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like ‘‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug store>—money back 
guarantee. 














The end 


of 
the run 


Veterans reunion. All war veterans 
who served with Nos. 1 and 2 Operat- 
ing Companies; No. 1 Work Shops 
Company; No. 1 Railway Signal Com- 
pany, and veterans of World War 1 
Railway Companies are invited to the 
reunion being held at Ottawa on 
August 1, 2 and 3. 

For information, veterans should 
contact Frank Lapointe, 179 Glenora 
Avenue, Ottawa; Jack Belland, 22 Lip- 
stan Avenue, Ottawa, or Joe Kushnier, 
584 Red River Road, Port Arthur. 


Albert E. Smith assistant shed fore- 
man at Saskatoon has retired after a 
48-year career with the company. He 
was honored with a presentation made 
on behalf of his associates by F. A. 
Kisby, shed foreman. 

A native of England, Mr. Smith 
joined the railway as a porter at the 
Saskatoon freight shed in 1913. After 
serving in various capacities there, he 
became assistant shed foreman in 
1953. 

Mr. Smith served overseas with the 
Canadian Army during both world wars. 


Five CN shopmen at Winnipeg re- 
cently retired as a group, and were 
given the good wishes of the Company 
and their friends by Stan Bachinsky, 
superintendent, motive power shops, 
and J. W. Jackson, superintendent, 
car shops. 

The veterans are C. M. McKill, 
assistant foreman, MP; J. McMeekin, 
carman; J. Grachoski, laborer; W. 
Popiel, laborer and John McQueen, 
carman. 


Arthur M. Baird, freight agent at 
Kamloops since 1950, was honored on 
the occasion of his retirement after 44 
years with the Company. He was pre- 
sented with gifts, on behalf of fellow 


workers, by Joe Taverna, trainmaster 
and road foreman, and K. G. Mc- 
Donald, chief despatcher. 


Arnold McKeever, conductor at 
Edmonton, has retired to end a career 
that began when he entered the GTP 
at Edson in 1911. 

Mr. McKeever has two brothers in 
the service, Cliff, an engineer out of 
Edmonton, and Webb, who is sub- 
agent at Clover Bar. A son, Ken 
McKeever, has followed in his father's 
footsteps, and is a conductor between 
Edmonton and Edson. 


N. E. Havershaw, superintendent of 
terminals for GTW at Chicago, was 
honored at a retirement party marking 
the closing of 45 years with the com- 


pany. 


Harry Newton, supervisory aide in 
the telecommunications department 
at Montreal was honored by his fellow 
employees at a presentation when he 
brought to a close 40 years with 
the company. 

J. D. K. Martin, manager at Montreal, 
made the presentation. 


Steve Allen has ended 40 years with 
the company with his retirement as 
carman at Hanna, Alta. 

Before he left on his pre-retirement 
vacation, Mr. Allen was presented with 
a set of luggage by his associates. The 
BRC also paid tribute to him, awarding 
him a 30-year membership pin. 


“Bill Carmichael, foreign freight 
agent at Vancouver, was presented 
with a camera and other gifts when he 
closed out 50 years with the Company. 
J. R. Brown, assistant freight sales 
manager (now retired) was chairman 
of the presentation ceremony. 


James Johnson, 74-year-old 

retired railroader of Mount Pearl, 
Newfoundland, says knitting is the 
ideal time-occupier for people like 
himself. He's turned out 100 pairs of 
socks, and last Christmas made 60 
Christmas presents for lucky friends. 


Evariste Melanson, blacksmith's 
helper, left, 43 years’ service, and 
Francis Legere, electrical worker, 

42 years’, both of Moncton. The pet 
goat was one of associates gifts 

to Evariste. 





womens pages 


New headquarters’ decor 


At one may 
have changed the color decor of your 
and found it a problem, with 
such a variety of hues on the market, 
to select colors which blend 
successively in all areas of the house 

lf such were the case, then consider 
which faced those who de- 
decor for the 


time or another you 


home 


would 


the task 
cided on the new 17- 
storey headquarters building in Mont- 
real about 100 departments 
and sub-departments and some 3,000 
equipment in- 


with 
employees and their 
volved 

We asked William Morell 
designer on the chief architect's staff, 


interior 


to explain the approach to the project. 
Our 


co-ordinate the colors throughout the 


problem,” he said, “was to 
building in such a manner that depart- 
ments or personnel 


could be moved with their equipment 


when necessary 


to any given location in the building 
without disrupting the harmony of the 
overall color scheme. At the same 
time, we had to provide a color concept 
which would have a degree of flexi- 
bility to create the required effect in 


any given area.” 


Pictured at right is the smartly and 
tastefully furnished employees' lounge 
in the new headquarters building in 
Montreal. It is an attractive and ideal 
spot for that period of relaxation. 


At far right is the main lobby 
featuring the new CN symbol in 
glazed ceramic tile which dominates 
an entire wall. 





The style of the entire decor of the 
new building is contemporary. This 
was prompted by the fact that stand- 
ards were being set for the Company 
which would be expected to withstand 
the test of time, and still be in keeping 
with design and decoration as it 
developed over the next 20 to 25 years 

Bright colors have been intro- 
duced throughout the building, rang- 
ing through the basic colors of red 
yellow and blue, with green, black, 
white, two shades of grey, and even a 
very effective shade of purple combin- 
ing to create an atmosphere of smart 
efficiency throughout. 

An off-white shade has been used 
on most walls for its light, crisp effect 
and when combined with the bright 
colors and contrasts of the black and 
greys the results are varied to create 
the desired aesthetic mood 

It was vital that a careful control be 
maintained in the use of these bright 
colors to suit particular environments. 

“The psychological effect as well 
as the visual effect of color,” says 
Mr. Morell, ‘is very important. Some 
colors are used for their stimulating 
effect, others for the quiet, dignified 
atmosphere which they create. Each 


the building has been co- 
these influences in 


area in 
ordinated with 
mind." 

In the senior offices, where the 
important decisions and directives are 
developed, bright colors are used—not 
in the paint colors on the walls, but 
in the fabrics of the upholstered seats 
where their brightness is softened by 
the texture of the upholstery material. 

This is intentional. The introduction 
of colors which are too bright could 
cause a distraction which might in- 
fluence a very difficult decision. 

In these offices the soft depth of 
wood grain panels is used in creating 
the mood. 

In the general offices, however, par- 
tition panels and in some cases a 
complete wall carry the bright stimu- 
lating paint colors to create an atmos- 
phere contributing to greater effi- 
ciency, higher output and congenial 
relationships 

The location and volume of the 
colors been carefully co-ordi- 
nated with the layouts so that no one | 
is facing directly into the brighter 
hues. Rather, they are to one side or | 
with their backs to the bright colors. 

Desks in those general offices where 
new furniture was provided have off- 
white non reflecting laminated plastic 
tops — contrasting with black en- 
amelled pedestals and panels — and 
are supported by brushed chrome legs. 
Chairs are covered in blue fabric and 
vinyl upholstery and have aluminum 
or brushed chrome bases. Steel fur- 
niture for general office use has been 
durable and rugged 

desks and chairs 
the larger 


have 


favored for its 
Wood 
introduced in 


qualities 
have been 
private offices. 

In reception areas combinations of 
soft colors of fabric upholsteries in 


the seating, and surrounded by the 














wooa grain and off-white panels of 
the partitions, or black vinyl uphol- 
stery contrasting with the accent colors 
of red, blue or green give combina- 
tions for the two types of reception 
areas which are an invitation to the 
visitor to enter. 


This invitation is expressed in the | 


decoration of the employees lounge, 


tastefully furnished, and affording a | 
view of the city from windows running | 


along three sides. 

Throughout the building window 
drapes are an off-white woven syn- 
thetic fabric, chosen for its interesting 
texture which is equally appropriate 
for the decor of senior private offices 
as it is for the other areas in the 
various departments. This material is 
fire resistant, and is used for sun 
control purposes as well as for its 
decorative value. 

Only two colors are used in carpet- 
ing: medium grey which appears in 
all areas where carpet is required 
throughout the 16 floors, and a warm 
neutral beige which covers the offices 
and reception area on the 17th floor. 

Even the elevators are cheery, sport- 


ing orange red doors, with contrasting | 


umber and off-white wall panels. Ele- 
vator lobbies are in a combination of 
black, white and grey, very crisp and 
effective. 

All lighting is flush with the ceiling, 
and seems to blend the colors into a 
close relationship with one another. 

Thus beginning with the main lobby, 
featuring its glazed-ceramic tile pres- 
entation of the new CN symbol, its 


black information desk, and its clear | 


surfaces of off-white marble, terrazzo 
and white metal columns, one is met 
with the most interesting combina- 
tions of color and materials which 
project an atmosphere of buoyant, 
cheerful efficiency. 
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Summer specials 





Give yourself a real vacation by 
taking clothes which are comfortable 
as well as attractive. You'll want to 
be comfortable while sitting in the 
train, yet look attractive when you go 
into the diner, or later when you 
arrive at your destination. 

The following patterns are offered 
to you as it is thought they make 
especially good travel companions. 

Slim-skirted, step-in dress _ with 
front pleats, fitted bodice; short, set- 
in cuffed sleeves, 


Pattern No. 9797 





looped standing | 


band collar. Another version has but- 
toned roll collar and cuffless sleeves. | 


Pattern 9797 comes 12-42 
and costs 60¢. 


Junior and Miss two-piece dress. 


in sizes 


Overblouse is waist length, semi-fit | 


with contrast braid, and sleeveless. 
For variation, choose elbow length 
sleeves and back-belt buttoned at 
sides. Pattern 9687, sizes 12-16, costs 
60¢. These are Butterick patterns. 





Beach glamor 


va oF mee ane 





Something new under the sun is 
this tailored, three-piece swim en- 
semble. The square-necked, sleeve- 
less top slips over a bra which matches 
the trim boy shorts. A rickrack stitch 
gives added texture to the cotton knit 
fabric used in the three pieces by 
Catalina. 

This eye-catching ensemble will re- 
ceive plenty of attention at the beach 
this summer. Draping shapes the suit 
to the figure, while the jacket hangs 
loosely from a wide shawl collar. 
Polka dots, big and little, stand out 
against a white background in the 
jacquard-weave cotton. The suit and 
jacket are by Sea B's. 


Pattern No. 9687 





| 


by Catalina 





Below: by Sea B's 














Summertime 
IS 


cookout time 








Have a cookout when you want to 
season meals with a dash of flair and 
a generous helping of fun. 

You needn't take off for the sea- 
shore or campsite. The best place is 
often your backyard or patio. Watch 
how quickly everyone gets into the 
act. A cook-out is the most informal 


| and irresistible ice breaker known to | 


entertaining. 


Dad will claim the chef's cap; but | 
| there are plenty of tasks 
| guests and even neighbors who come 
| running when the appetizing aroma of 


grilling foods hits the air. 
Steaks take on a gourmet air when 


| charcoal grilled with zesty butter sea- 
| sonings. Why wait for Sunday? Every- 
| day meals are more glamorous when 
| prepared over 
| foods like bread have appetite appeal. 
How much more sumptuous is bread | 
when seasoned with pungent cheese | 


charcoal. Every-day 


spreads or tasty herb butters, then 
wrapped in foil and grill toasted. 
Take your choice of steaks 

Large steaks: allow “% to “% pound 


| per person. Porterhouse steak is the 
| choicest of the large steaks. It contains 
| a T-shape bone and a large portion of 


the round tenderloin or “undercut”. 


to busy | 


Photo courtesy Canada Department of Agriculture 


Sirloin steak is tender and well 
flavored. The sirloins are named for 
the shape of their bone: round boned, 
wedgebone, double bone and pin bone. 

Top round steak is a less tender 
steak than sirloin but a top quality cut 
with some marbling of fat through the 
lean and is suited to longer, slower 
cooking on the out-door grill. 

Small steaks: allow one steak per 
person. Tenderloin steak is a round, 
boneless and very tender steak, cut 
from the porterhouse. It is commonly 
known as a fillet or fillet mignon. It is 
the choicest and most expensive of the 
small steaks. 

T-bone steak contains the T-bone 
anda small portion of the tenderloin. 

Club or wing steak is the smallest 
steak. It is triangular shaped and edged 
on one side with a rib bone. It contains 
very little, if any, tenderloin. These 
three steaks should be cut at least 1% 
inches thick for barbecuing which 
prevents them from drying out while 
cooking. 

Frozen steaks should be thawed 
before cooking over the coals. Fat 
should be trimmed from outer edge of 
steak to prevent blazing or flaring of 
| fire. Grill should be high enough so 

















From top: Make a salad to your own 
liking 


Fresh fruit salad... 


that flare-up does not char meat, and 
water should be on hand to sprinkle 
blaze. 

Use trimmings to rub over grill and 
prevent meat from sticking. Score 
| edges of steak so that it will remain flat 





Help yourself to a green salad. 
Choose the salad green you prefer; 
a good variety is available at this time 
of year, and make sure it is young, 
fresh and crisp. Wash under cold 
water and drain and shake dry. It is 
preferable to tear the leaves into the 
bowl rather than cut them. Now your 
green salad is all ready for flavorful 
additions and dressing. Add any of 


| the following: 





while cooking. Turn steak with tongs. | 


A fork makes a hole in meat through | 
| to coat vegetables. (6 servings.) 


which juices escape. 


Barbecue sauce 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
1% teaspoons dry mustard 
1 to % teaspoon chili powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
Ye teaspoon pepper 
1% tablespoons spicy meat sauce 
3 tablespoons vinegar 
% cup finely chopped onion 
3 cups tomato juice 


Mix brown sugar and seasonings. 
Add remaining ingredients and mix. 
Simmer until thick, about 30 minutes. 
| Makes 3 cups. Use with beef, lamb, 
minced meat patties, spareribs. 





Crumbled Roquefort cheese, salt 
and pepper. 

Wedges or slices of cucumber and 
tomato. 

Slivers of celery or cheese. 

Small cauliflower flowerets. 

Thinly sliced radishes or raw mush- 
rooms. 

Crisply fried bacon, crumbled into 
bits. 

Minced green onions or snipped 
chives. 


French dressing is best with green 
salads but the seasoning may be 
varied with the following: Herbs such 
as basil, marjoram, rosemary, dill, 
parsley, onion, green or red pepper, 
crushed egg yolks. 


Spinach and cauliflower salad 

1 package (10 ounces) spinach 

1 cup chopped cauliflower 

2 to 3 tablespoons crumbled blue 
cheese 

¥, cup French dressing 


Wash and drain spinach well, re- 
moving any coarse stems and veins. 
Tear into pieces and heap in salad 
bowl along with cauliflower and 
cheese. 

Just before serving, pour French 
dressing over salad and toss lightly 


Minted tomato and onion salad 

6 medium-sized tomatoes, sliced 
Y" thick 

2medium-sized Spanish-type onions, 
sliced 4%" thick 

1 teaspoon dried or fresh, chopped 
mint 

% cup French dressing 


Arrange overlapping slices of tomato 
and onion in a salad bowl. Pour 
French dressing evenly over the vege- 
tables then sprinkle with mint. Let 
stand in the refrigerator for an hour 
or two, to marinate. 

Serve in the bowl or remove slices 
and serve on lettuce as a side salad. 


| Garnish with 








leaves if 
Omit 


fresh mint 
you have any. (6 servings.) 


onions, if desired. 


Fresh fruit salad 

Arrange any combination of the 
following fruits on crisp lettuce, water- 
cress, or endive and serve with a 
whipped cream or other fruit salad 
dressing. Molds of cottage cheese, 
cream cheese balls or slices of Cana- 
dian Cheddar cheese are excellent 
additions to this fruit salad plate: 

Melon wedges or balls, plums, sweet 
cherries, grapes or raspberries. 

Strawberries, pears, peaches or apri- 
cot halves, apple slices with red 
skin left on. 

Peach halves centered with sweet 
red cherries; green, red or purple 
grapes; cantaloupe crescents. 

Pear halves filled with blueberries, 
pitted plums, quartered apples, bana- 
nas. 


A garnish of fresh green mint leaves | 


adds the right finishing touch. 


What family does not like to have a 
choice of desserts! Now that we are 


in the raspberry season why not have | 


a recipe made from these delicious | 


berries. As the season is short and 
sweet, buy them as soon as they 
appear on the market; choose those 
which are a good rich color, have no 
hulls and which are firm, clean and 
dry. Store them in shallow trays in the 
refrigerator until you are ready to use 
them. Wash them, before using them 
with rich cream, or choose this recipe 
for raspberry tarts. 


1 quart box raspberries 

Y% Cup sugar 

Y% Cup water 

4 teaspoons cornstarch 

Few grains salt 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

6 large or 12 medium 
shells 


baked 


Reserve 3 cups whole berries. Crush 
remaining berries, add water and bring 
to a rolling boil. Remove from heat 
and press through a sieve. In a sauce- 





tart | 





| 


pan combine sugar, cornstarch and | 


salt. Add sieved juice (%) slowly, 
combining thoroughly. Return to heat 
and cook, stirring constantly 
glaze thickens and becomes clear, 
about 5 minutes. Cool slightly and 
add lemon juice. Arrange whole ber- 
ries in tart shells, then spoon glaze 
over berries. Chill before serving. 


until 





LAS UN Above right: George Donovan, yard 
FIRE WAN conductor at Detroit, a man with a 
reputation for his wit and poetry, 
lights the candle on his retirement 
cake, ending 51 years as a railroader. 


Above left: Ear/ Parker, /eft, traffic 
supervisor, receives a wristwatch, 

gift of his associates, from C. E. Shaver, 
operations manager, Toronto Area. 
Looking on is Mrs. Parker. Mr. 

Parker had 43 years’ service. 


Right: Percy Webb, right, senior ticket 
clerk, Saint John, 43 years’ service. 


James McKelvie, fireman, 
Halifax, center. 


Sleeping car porter M. R. Elms ends 

32 years’ service at Montreal. From 
left: R. Mottet, S & D car agent; 

Mr. Elms; F. S. Clifford, superintendent; 
J. C. Durant, porter instructor; 

R. L. Davidson, porter instructor; 

O. J. Meikle, porter; C. H. Collins, 
porter; P. A. Weston, platform inspector. 





Employees at Oshawa didn't forget 
E. W. Howard, who served 42 years 
on the railway and who retired early 
because of illness. On his 65th 
birthday, the former trainman was 
presented with a wheelchair by 
Donald Munroe and Lawrence 
Knowlton, right. Mrs. Howard is 
between them. Photo by Joe Serge, 
Oshawa Times-Gazette. 


J. W. Stevens, center, car supervisor 
at Halifax, ends 47 years with CN. 
At left is John W. Druhan terminal 


superintendent, and at right S.A. Myers, 


chief despatcher. 


“Here | come, you trout, you'd better 
look out,"" says Roy Gould. Retiring 
as freight claim agent for the 
Atlantic Region, Mr. Gould was 

46 years with the railway. 


Right: Fue/ Foreman Blair Mitchell with 
parting gifts of fellow employees at 
Moncton. Looking on are R. W. Capper, 
center, diesel shop supervisor, and 

G. J. Delahunt, general shop foreman. 


Below: Jack Brown, /eft, assistant 
regional freight sales manager at 
Vancouver, receives congratulations 
from B. C. Area Manager R. A. Wyman. 
With them in picture is R. H. Conaty, 
marine services assistant, Montreal. 


These Moncton shop men had a total 
of 169 years of service when they 
retired. Honored by their associates 
were, from left, Arthur Wilson, 
Gilbert Mitton, Lloyd Wilson and 
Frank Hopper. 





New pensioners 


Accurti, L. 
sectionmar 


So. Parry, Ont 
Adair, F. R. 


switchtender 


Sarnia, Ont 


Adey, F. 46 
locomotive engineer 


St. John's, Nfld 


Arbing, T. S. 38 
trainman 


Charlottetown, P.E.! 


Arbour, S. O. 42 
locomotive engineer 


New Carlisle, Que 


Archer, F. J. 33 
sectionmar 


Sarnia, Ont 


Beattie, R.W. 43 
hostler 


Montreal, Que 


Bellemare, J. E. L. 


carma 40 
Montreal Que 


Bergeron, P. 
nductor 


Port Arthur, Ont 


Besson, J. 42 
stationary firemar 


Calder, Alta 


Black, J. D. 
switchman 
Saskatoon, Sask 


Blakney, G. A. 45 
emp. rel. officer 
Moncton, N.B 


Boivin, J. E. 40 
sectionman 


Quebec, Que 


Bratsberg, J. M. 23 
crossing watc hman 
Toronto, Ont 


Brazeau, B. 36 
engine watchmar 
Hawkesbury, Ont 


Bristow, S.W. 33 
agent — operator 
Erickson, Ont 


Brown, T. H. 
checker 
Fort Erie, Ont 


Burke, H. 
machinist 
Stratford, Ont 


Byczck, J. 39 yrs 
carman and carpenter 
Windsor, Ont 


Carrier, J. L. A. 48 yrs 
hostier 
Montreal, Que 


Cesari, G. 
laborer 


Montreal, Que 


Chalachan, J. 18 yrs 
laborer 
Kamloops Div 


Clark, J. 
conductor 
Kamloops, B.C 


Clarke, J. 
sectionman 


Dundurn, Sask 


Cloran, H. E. L. 41 yrs 
yardman 


Montreal, Que 


Corbin, J. N. 29 yrs 
carman 


Montreal, Que 


Couper, D. H. 35 yrs 
asst. B & B master 
Belleville Div 


Cox, W. 36 yrs 
scaleman 


St. John's, Nfld 


Cribbin, T. 40 yrs 
supr. clerk 


Sarnia, Ont 


D'Astous, W. 26 yrs 
sectionman 


Val Brillant 


Davey,W.A. 38 yrs 
morse operator 
Charlottetown, P.E.! 


Demontigny, J. S. A. 
coach cleaner 18 yrs 
Montreal, Que 


Dick, R. E. 48 yrs 
agent —- operator 
Petrolia, Ont 


Doucet, J. L. A. A. 
boilermaker 28 yrs 
Montreal, Que 


Douglas, W. 41 yrs 
city passenger agent 
New York, N.Y 


Drake, F. D. 41 yrs 
chief of div. bureau 
Montreal, Que 





Drysdale, G. 18 yrs 
engine watchman 
Heinsburg, Alta. 


Dutka, N. 39 yrs 
section foreman 
Muenster, Sask 


Duval, J. Y. A. 24 yrs 
class. laborer 
Ste. Rosalie, Que. 


Eddy, W. G. 39 yrs 
senior clerk 
Montreal, Que 


Fabrizi, J. 
carman 
Mimico, Ont 


Field, C. 30 yrs 
bunkroom attendant 
Toronto, Ont 


Finnegan, A. A. M. 

37 yrs 
stationary fireman 
Edmonton, Alta 


Foster, S. 49 yrs 
clerk 
Toronto, Ont 


Gamache, A. P. 25 yrs 
laborer 
Limoilou, Que 


Gaucher, J. L. 
carpenter 
St. Lawrence Div 


Gauthier, J. H. 
sectionman 
Valleyfield, Que 


Good, H. C. 26 yrs 
sectionman 
Bathurst, N.B 


Gordon, J. A. 
asst. foreman 
Nutana, Sask 


Gould, R. F. 46 yrs 
dist freight claim agent 
Moncton, N.B 


Green, H. C. 48 yrs 
statistical supr 
Montreal, Que 


Griffin, H. W.L. 23 yrs 
collector 
Toronto, Ont 


Haley, W. D. 
clerk 
Sarnia, Ont 


Hancock, M. H. 44 yrs 
brakeman 
Nor. Ont. Dist 








Havershaw, N. E. 
supt. of terminals 
Elsdon, lil. 44 yrs 


Hazelden, B. 35 yrs 
L. H. laborer 
London, Ont. 


Hodgson, A. W. 42 yrs 
agent — operator 
Bloomfield, Ont 


Home, Mrs. G. 15 yrs 
clerk 
Winnipeg, Man 


Jacyk, A. 
sectionman 
Manlius, Man 


James, N. R. 38 yrs 
locomotive engineer 
St. Lawrence Region 


Kelso, D. 41 yrs 
machinist 
Stratford, Ont 


Kirkwood, W. J. 37 yrs 
clerk 
Quebec, Que. 


Kozakiewicz, F. 29 yrs 
sectionman 
Arona, Man 


Kuehner, G. 43 yrs 
cashier and chief clerk 
Kitchener, Ont 


Ladan, N. 18 yrs 
bridgeman 
Winnipeg Trmis 


Lentz, O. H. 40 yrs 
locomotive foreman 
Gillam, Man 


Lunghi, F. 43 yrs 
sectionman 
Montreal, Que 


MacDonald W. C. 
locomotive engineer 
Winnipeg, Man. 41 yrs 


Mann, W.L.S. 50 yrs 
special assistant 
Toronto, Ont 


Marcello, N. 36 yrs 
class. laborer 
Mimico, Ont 


Marshal!, W. E. 39 yrs 
carman 
Sarnia, Ont 


Martin, J. F. A. 41 yrs 
travelling car serv. agent 
Montreal, Que 





Mcintyre, Miss M. E. 
clerk 40 yrs 
Winnipeg, Man. 


McKeage, L. 40 yrs 
structural engineer 
Montreal, Que. 


McLaughlin, W. E. 
locomotive engineer 
Montreal Dist. 44 yrs 


McLean, H. A. 45 yrs 
conductor 
London Div. 


Morris, J.L. B. 49 yrs 
conductor 
Montreal, Que. 


Munro, Mrs. O. E. 
agent 18 yrs 
Amherstburg, Ont. 


Murphy, Mrs. D. M. 
ticket clerk 18 yrs 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Nahulak, J. 30 yrs 
sectionman 
Villette, Man 


Nelson, H. 35 yrs 
carpenter 
Winnipeg Termis. 


Nettles, B. B. 34 yrs 
freight traffic rep. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Page, W. E. 32 yrs 
carman 
Hamilton, Ont 


Park, J. T. 32 yrs 
carman helper 
Montreal, Que. 


Parker, E. W. 41 yrs 
traffic supervisor 
Toronto, Ont. 


Pawlyk, N. 38 yrs 
sectionman 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


Penney, H.R. 42 yrs 
chief train despatcher 
St. John's, Nfld. 


Persson, K.S. 29 yrs 
crossing watchman 
London, Ont 


Pollock, R. J. 29 yrs 
carman 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 





Posnikoff, J. 37 yrs 
sectionman 
Kamsack, Sask 


Rankin, J. L. 17 yrs 
upholsterer 
London, Ont 


Rudy, K. 
sectionman 
Hornepayne Div 


Saunders, L. H. 25 yrs 
sectionman 
Torryburn, N.B. 


Sauve, T. 24 yrs 
sectionman 
Casselman, Ont. 


Scott, R. H. 42 yrs 
passenger sales rep 
Toronto, Ont 


Smith, G. H. 15 yrs 
buffet cook 
Vancouver, B.C 


Sobkowicz, H. 23 yrs 
sectionman 
Oakner, Man 


State, A. F. 40 yrs 
draughtsman 
Montreal, Que 


Sweeney, J. 40 yrs 
lumber yard stockkeeper 
Transcona, Man 


Swinton, J.J. 49 yrs 
superintendent 
Winnipeg, Man 


Taplin, J. W. 13 yrs 
lampman 
Toronto, Ont 


Telfer, R. A. 32 yrs 
conductor 
Palmerston, Ont 


Thurrott,H. A. 3yrs 
carman helper 
Moncton, N.B 


Topilko, P. 21 yrs 
climber 
Winnipeg, Man 


Tousignant, J. Z. C. 
clerk 44 yrs 
Montreal, Que 


Ursaki, Miss A. M. 
poster operator 34 yrs 
Winnipeg, Man 


Vernerey, J. A. O. 
sectionman 28 yrs 
Montreal, Que 


Vidal, J. E. P. E. 50 yrs 
machinist 
Montreal, Que 


Vince, G. H. 42 yrs 
blacksmith welder 
Montreal, Que 


Walker, G. H. 46 yrs 
special assistant 
Toronto, Ont 


Ward, Miss F. 33 yrs 
comp. oper. and typist 
Vancouver, B.C 


White, W.G. 40 yrs 
sectionman 
Burk's Falls, Ont 


Williams, M. J. 31 yrs 
checker 
Toronto, Ont 


Wood, C. M. 42 yrs 
agent — operator 
Girvin, Sask 


Yaruskynski, M. 37 yrs 
sectionman 
Atikokan, Ont 





Employees Granted 
Annuities Under the 
U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Ashley, A. P. 
foreman 
Vicksburg, Mich 


Baumchen, J. T. 
icehouse man 
Durand, Mich. 


Brandimore, G. F. 
boiler inspector 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Campbell, W. H. 
section foreman 
Beaudette, Minn 


Donovan, G. C. 
yard foreman 
Detroit, Mich. 


Drawi, J. 
ex. gang laborer 
Valparaiso, Ind 


Duda, M. 
laborer 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Hall, E. J. 
foreman 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Hanskett, F. J. 
locomotive engineer 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Harris, W. 
chef 
Toronto, Ont 


Hewitt, W. G. 
car repairer 
Flint, Mich 


Kanniainen, A. A. 
carman 
Virginia, Minn 


Koraleski, Mary L. 
clerk 
Detroit, Mich 


Leggit, A. V. 
laborer 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Longway, C. B. 
engineer 
Battie Creek, Mich 


Mann, T. H. 
signal maintainer 
Bellevue, Mich. 





Manning, G. M. 
trucker 
Chicago, III 


Morrison, A. P. 
carman 
Port Huron, Mich 


Murphy, J. L. 
export-import rep 
Chicago, Il! 


Cille, G. A. 
operator-clerk 
Imlay City, Mich 


O'Toole, Josephine 
steno-clerk 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Perry, S. R. 
section laborer 
Olivet, Mich 


Prowat, J. J. 
ashpitman 
Olivers, Mich 


Racey, D. B. 
train despatcher 
Chicago Division 


Schatzline, J. J. 
machinist 
Port Huron, Mich 


Schrander, F. 
signal maintainer 
Stillwell, Ind 


Seely, R. W. 
brakeman 
Port Huron, Mich 


Spencer, F. H. 
crane operator 
Durand, Mich 


Stephens, J. H. 
trackman 
Pontiac, Mich 


Stevens, A. 
machinist helper 
Virginia, Minn 


Stevenson, W. A. 
warehouse foreman 
Royal Oak, Mich 


Sundstrom, E. R. 
conductor 
Virginia, Minn 


Swofford, C. R. 
yard foreman 
Battie Creek, Mich 


Taleff, N. 
section laborer 
Chicago, Ill 





Tebeau, Alice G. 
coding clerk 
Detroit, Mich 


Thompson, I. E. 
conductor 
Durand, Mich 


Trego, W. R. 
watchman 


Pontiac, Mich 


Vail, C. E. 
Chicago 


Zuk, A. 
hammer operator 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Employees Retired 
Under the Provident 
Fund Act 


Dumais, J. A. D. 38 
sectionman 
Edmundston, N.B 


Hopper, F. L. 40 yrs 
|. h. welder 
Moncton, N.B 


Maclean, C.J. 42 yrs 
supervisory agent 
Truro, N.B 


McKelivie, J. G. B. 
locomotive fireman 
Halifax, N.B 


Melanson, J. E. 33 
laborer 
Moncton, N.B 


Mitton, G. 44 
coach carpenter 
Moncton, N.B 


Wilson, A.N. 39 
painter 
Moncton, N.B 


Wilson, Ll. W. 41 
blacksmith 
Moncton, N.B 
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